CHAPTER IV.

PROGRESS  OP  DECOMPOSITION  AND  INFERENCE   REGARDING-
THE   TIME   01" DEATH.

Decomposition. As WILL be seen from tlie case of Gardner, quoted in the
last chapter, the question of how long a body has been dead,
may be of the utmost importance. Upon the correct answer
to the question,, thelif e or death of the accused may depend.
Before decomposition sets in, a dead body has to go through
certain stages. There is the cadaveric spasm at the time
of death; then follows the gradual cooling of the body ;
then the rigor mortis, and then decomposition sets in. De-
composition almost always commences with certain por-
tions of the body, and others again only begin to decompose
after every other portion has been attacked. Decomposi-
tion depends, to a great extent, upon the temperature, and
therefore the rules laid down in Europe, regarding the
time when the several stages occur, will not correctly apply
to this country, where decomposition sets in earlier. But
in this country, as in Europe, the same successive stages
have to be gone through before the last stage of decom-
position is reached, and the medical witness can therefore
generally tell the probable period during which a body has
been dead within twenty-four hours after death has occur-
red.

Taylor says, that in one hundred cases observed by Wilks
and himself, there was not an instance in which the body
had cooled ancl rigidity had set in in four hours. It is rare
that a body cools in so short a time as six hours, and in cases
of asphyxia, as much as eight hours is generally required
for this process. Brown-Sequard states, that in the bodies
of healthy persons, decapitated or asphyxiated, cadaveric